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Everyone oi tIie Doer of all right, is hungry and athirst 

Thinker, the bpc. when we go to those who claim to lead 

for woesome oo^ ^ christ> with them we find no power to 

US UP 7 „n oresent psalm or prophecy as living word and wit- 
interpre , P j P tes the ‘science’ picture-writing of the 

Si ZZ can g-e - now the ‘ whys ' of life. . . . What 

the ancient days drew on and lifted up the purest minds now 
seems to call men back to something past. Dead metaphor and 
ima°*e depending on ideas long since disproved, still meet us in 
what claims to be divine. And so I and mine are driven from 
, belief# < if we could but see the shining of pure light, and the 
real Amen and Key to human nature now among us, we should 
indeed all hasten to such light, and eagerly drink in such ‘ living 


water.’ If Christ led all through Truth to Life indeed, and set 
before us all we see and are in the light of ever-fresh know- 
ledge of the ‘ natural ’ (as in the days of old the prophets did, 
though then men not ready for true ‘ science ’), then we should 
know that in serving truth we had been serving Christ, and that 
thus serving Man we had been serving God ” . . . . 

So, as they returned, the heavenly pilgrims mourned. It seemed 
almost beyond belief or bearing that even now men should not 
know the man : that those who claimed the faith of seer and saint 
and owned as Lord one who was Truth itself, should drive away 
the upright, true, devoted, should fail to make all severed minds 
at one, should not see Christ as the whole world’s Way of 
Holiness, and in every thought of good or truth on earth, in every 
ray of light which lightens men ! 

But as they went and pondered on these things, they met a 
Shining One. And he said — and, saying, smiled — “Be of 
good cheer. Your questions have sunk in and will bear fruit. 

ome see the need of Life, and know it quickening : the time 
o res i life-springings is at hand : from the east even unto the 
W ^ r ° thought-darkness shall flash the light which answers 
a life-questions, and great will be the glory of that Sun-birth.” 
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Address to a Meeting of the Reading Branch of the P.N.E. U., June 4, 1892. 

I MUST begin by saying that it is a real pleasure to me to be 
asked to address you to-day. 

This is the first meeting of our Branch, in which we are left, 
as it were, to our own resources. 

It is the object of the Parents’ National Education Union to 
develop local resources. It might be. thought that as Reading 
is near to London we could have a constant supply of lecturers 
from the Central Council, or from London Branches. Many 
such lecturers we shall have, I hope, to our great profit ; but it 
should also be our object to contribute, as a Branch, anything 
we can contribute to the more intelligent study of home edu- 
cation as a science, and to exert ourselves to make use of our 
experience for the benefit of others. How much there is of 
home training unrecorded. How many earnest and intelligent 
parents there are who are struggling with the problems of Home 
Education, but never putting the experience they have gained 
into shape, so that it can be referred to or made practical use 
of by those who are engaged in, or will in the future be engaged 
in, the same work. 

I am coming before you, as far as I can, to speak from prac- 
tical experience. I may tell you of things I have learnt from 
books, or, still better, from the valued teaching of a past and 
passing generation ; but I wish you to understand that all I 
shall recommend to you has been worked out in daily life, and 
I shall tell you of nothing of which I am not confident that it can 
be acted upon, provided only that it is begun early enough and 
carried out with consistency. 

I have been eighteen years at work on home education, and 
though I look back, as we all must, over a course chequered 
with success and failure, still certain principles now stand out 
clear before me, and of those principles I wish very briefly to 

speak. 
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has a. leas. ^ e " s = children are to .hen, simply p,ay- 
un.te us ai . inconveniences, encumbrances, interrup- 

things or s ’ ense a responsi bility, simply are not present. 

o7mv therefore feel confident that any effort to add to the 
studv of home education, as a serious matter w.11 meet with 
sympathy and be received with indulgence. One other point 
also may be taken for granted, which is, that we consent to work 
on a religious basis, according to the first of the central prin- 
ciples of the Union. . . 

Now, first of all, when we take in hand home training, what 

is the aim we have before us ? Our aims are very various- 
many of them influence us unconsciously; but it is good for us 
to ask ourselves, What aim have we before us ? What do we 
want our children to turn out in the end ? Do we want them 
chiefly to be obedient to their parents for their own parents' 
comfort? Do we want them to be admired, thought clever, 
accomplished, likely to make what are called good marriages, 
to get on in the world and rise in society ? 

Or, do we want them to become upright, tender-hearted men 
and women, good citizens, good patriots, useful in their genera- 
tion, one step further on than we have been ourselves ? 

It is good for us, I say, to ask ourselves — the answers, if we 
are honest, will not be at all similar, some of them will be 
slightly perplexing. Do not people speak sometimes as if girls 
who do not marry were a failure ? Has there, then, been no aim 
in the minds of those who brought them up except to fit them 
for marriage ? How many vocations are chosen by the young, 
if not actually against their parents’ wishes, still without their 
parents cordial consent. Was the vocation they were brought 
up for then an impossible one ? There is, it seems to me, how- 
e ver one aim, and one only, that is a true and right one, by 
ic we may be guided ; one that will bring us no disappoint- 
ment, and enable us also to subordinate our ambitions to a 
it U1< ^* n *» ^ an d than our own. That aim is development , 

ea y e\eopment of whatever is best and noblest in the 
p ions and natural powers of our children — healthy develop- 
thnt w n CVCr ^ S '^ c m ' n d and body, soul and spirit, and to- 

are cao-ihl^ Tf^ a " zea ^ anc * t ^ lc ability of which we 
is given l a cou ld more often realise that this is all that 
°’ a ts possible I was going to say, I believe 
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we should be saved from many of our worst mistakes, and many 
of our most deplorable failures. And, first of all, we must 
consider what development depends on. What do we mean by 
it how are we to go to work ? And here again we often go 
wrong ; we neglect the very first principles on which healthy 
development depends. We turn our energies in the wrong 
direction. We cannot save our children from the effort which is 
a necessary part of their growth. We cannot do their growing 
for them ; neither, again, can we always dictate the manner in 
which it shall be done. We talk of “training” and “ moulding” 
characters ; we make similes which liken the home educator to a 
fruit-grower with his pruning-knife and his hammer and nails. 
We should rather look upon our work as the spreading of food 
before chickens; we lay it down in their sight; but they must 
exert themselves to pick it up, and to digest it, and to grow. 
And now we come in sight of what we can do. We can regulate 
the outward surroundings, the supply of mental and bodily food; 
we can make the growing ground; we can purify the atmo- 
sphere ; we can place their feet in the freedom suited to their 
healthy growth. To realise what we can do, and not to be 
wasting our strength on what is beyond our power, seems to me 
to go to the root of the matter ; it makes us infinitely careful 
what outward influences are brought to bear on our children ; it 
makes us just to ourselves and just to them, and, at the same 
time, it gives us a serious view of the responsibilities laid upon us. 

We have, then, before us — Development, Growth , Expansion. 
On what do these things depend ? Surely on the home 
atmosphere. There is no other influence so strong. Outside 
influences may have some weight in later life, but the impress of 
the home is the first and strongest. How shall we know, then, 
whether the atmosphere we provide is the best we can command 
for our children ? This will be measured very much by our own 
ideals in life, and by our power of drinking in new ideas, as the 
needs of the children shape themselves. We may gain something 
from watching how Nature goes to work. When she succeeds 
in rearing a great forest tree, what does she provide and in what 
measure from the earliest moment of its life ? Does she not 
surround her plant with abundance and more than abundance of 
all the things on which growth and expansion depends ? So 
must we. Sunshine without and sunshine within, air, freedom, 
room to move, active games, peaceful rest for growing time, food 
for the body, mind, and soul. The subject is an immense one. 
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there is of necessity simplicity of life. 

Whit is needed is harmony in all that rules the eho.ee of he 
surroundings, in the persons, the scenes the amusements, the 
occupations of the children, a single aim that they shall minister 
to the growth of the best part of their nature, and encourage the 
healthy development of that which was placed in them by God. 

What rrnht have we to expect, for instance, that they shall 
have a true, observant love of Nature, and a tender delight in 
the variety of God’s creation, if the daily atmosphere they live 
in is one only of streets and shops ; if the price of things, and the 
changes of fashions, are the chief topics of the conversation that 
they hear; and the Saturday treat is going out to tea with others 
like themselves — an endless round of artificial pleasures and 
excitement. I knew some girls once, at what was called a fiist- 
rate school at the seaside, who looked forward for weeks to the 
regulation treat — almost the only one variety provided for them 
— going to the sweet shop to spend a given sum on themselves 
or their friends ! In vain for them the endless treasures of the 
seashore, they never descended from the esplanade, they scarcely 
knew a sea anemone from a barnacle. 

Again, what right have we to expect that the little ones will 
grow up truthful, good-tempered, sincere, if we put up with a 
nurse whom we ourselves acknowledge to be “ very trying at 
times,” or a governess who is always suspicious, always making 
complaints. 

As we sow, so shall we reap. It is no use to bewail our 
circumstances. Are not our circumstances just the very thing 

which we must set ourselves to overcome, or at least to cir- 
cumvent. 

If we must live in towns, let us at least not live of the town ; 
et us bring our children into contact with Nature, let us cherish 
every square inch of earth we can make anything grow in, let 
us sometimes go out into the country and come back rich with 
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spoils to feed the love of Nature. Tadpoles cost nothing to 
feed ; mustard and cress will grow in a plate ; sea anemones 
can be kept alive for months inland. Like good cooking, it is 
only taking trouble, but we cannot get results any other way. 

Sometimes it is courage to face a change which fails us. If 
we must leave our children to the care of servants, let us 
regard the children s welfare first. The nurse, whose patience 
is not as deep as the ocean, must go. The governess, whose 
principles of education do not ring true, cannot be the right 
woman, be she ever so “ lady-like,” so accomplished— or even, 
as was said to me one day, “so useful on the tennis ground." 

We need, then, fearlessly to question ourselves with regard to 
all the influences and surroundings among which our children 
are growing up. We are so complacent, so easily satisfied that 
all is well, so apt to slip into iron grooves, that we should 
welcome every source of fresh ideas, suggestions, it may be now 
and then even a rough shake to our complacency. 

Why do we see children smitten with that terrible malady, 
“ nothing-to-do fever,” or complaining that they never know 
what they are going to do next, or where to find anything, or 
“ it’s so dull,” and “ every one is cross ? ” Is the fault always in 
the children, or sometimes in the home atmosphere ? Is there 
not something here to call out the powers of the true home 
maker ? Ruskin says : “ The woman’s power is not for rule, 
not for battle, and her intellect is not for invention or creation, 
but for siveet ordering , arrangement, and decision.” 

I will now leave the question of surroundings and go on to 
another point which closely affects the working out of Develop- 
ment. 

Above all things needed to improve the home education of 
our generation, there is required of us a higher estimate of child- 
nature, and of its inborn love of what is good. 

In spite of the teaching of the poet Wordsworth (whose “ Ode 
on Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood ” should 
be earnestly studied by all who have to do with children) ; in 
spite of the words, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” we 
refuse to believe in the Divine Image in the Child. 

There is a blindness over our eyes, we will not see into the 
depths, we will not think out the matter. “ Are these things 
so ? " What we see most prominently we conclude to be so 
ordained. We see children ill-bred, ill-trained, with no self- 
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control a torment to themselves and all those in contact with 
them ; we make no inquiry into the atmosphere in which they 
orew. ' Sraightway we think it inevitable ; we condemn child 
nature as selfish, greedy, cruel, perhaps mean and false-hearted. 
When our turn comes to begin the work of home-training we 
expect to find these qualities in our children, we look out for 
them, we condemn them, we fight against them ; struggle brings 
struggle, distrust breeds cunning; we begin at the wrong end, 
and no wonder we fail. 

If we would begin by looking carefully to the surroundings, 
and then go to work with faith in the capacity for good in child- 
nature, we should find ourselves in a redeemed world. If we 
could but hold fast to one principle, that it is natural to a child 
to be good — hold fast to it through much tribulation, against 
all the evidence of what we see and hear, against the sneers of 
those who misunderstand him, against even what he says of 
himself, there is no limit to the influence for good we may exer- 
cise, no measuring the power which lies in our hands. 

We must learn to see aright the conflict in the heart of the 
child, and to have faith in the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil. When the conflict is rife we see the evil and shut our eyes 
to the good. 

But how is it with our own characters? 

Who are they that influence us the most? Surely they who 
through good report and evil report alike believe in us; who, 
whatever horrible side of ourselves we turn to the light, with 
hopeful confidence give us credit for meaning well, and always 
take us for granted at our best. Or take the work of teachers ; 
who get the best work out of their pupils? Surely those who 
form a just estimate of what their pupils can do, and by showing 
confidence in them that they will do it, get them to put forth 
their best efforts. It is not very easy to state this with regard 
to parents so as not to be misunderstood ; their danger is often 
felt to lie towards undue partiality. To be blind to our 
children’s faults is no doubt the utmost folly, and nothing can 
be more odious and wearisome than to hear a mother talk of the 
perfections of her family, as if there had never been such children 
before ; but the course of action and the principles I am advoca- 
ting are totally opposed to all that kind of thing. There are a 
great many parents now who are most terribly awake to the evil 
tendencies, as they call them, in their children, especially young 
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parents studying the problem for the first time. What I would 
like to say to them is this — have your eyes open, but at the same 
time keep up your faith in the capacity for good in child-nature , 
hold fast a certainty that whatever befall and however terrible 
the struggles you may have to go through, still at last, if you 
only keep up your faith, the conquest will be won, and the self- 
restraint established so that it can never be lost, and your work, 
by God’s grace, will bring its reward. Keep it clearly before you 
as a principle of action in dealing with your child, that it is 
natural to him to be good, and then the moments in the day when 
he is not good, when he forgets to keep good , will dwindle to 
their right proportions. 

How exactly opposite a course do some parents pursue. 
They live in a perpetual terror of a catastrophe, and the children 
are influenced by it. The little ones hear the distrustful 
remarks made about them, and never feel put upon their honour 
and trusted. IIow can a child learn to obey who hears its 
mother say : “ They are so rough, they pay no attention to what 
I say, it’s no use for me to speak ? ” All this is fostered in the 
present day by books of fiction and periodicals. So many 
records are published of badly brought up children, and young 
parents make eager efforts to hunt out the tendencies they think 
they ought to be awake to in their children. The little people 
knowthat they are beingdissected and all their worst side dragged 
up to the light, and the injustice of it rankles in their minds, and 
breeds the very thing they would otherwise be unconscious of. 
“ I wouldn’t be naughty if you would let me be good,” was the 
pathetic wail of a child who was always in disgrace. The best 
teacher I ever knew used to say when I inquired about the 
children’s behaviour, “ Good ? of coiirse they have been good, 
what else should they be?” till I left off asking. More 
harm seems to me to be done by conscientious persons in 
following out exactly the opposite method than I can put into 
words — making crimes of little negligences and omissions, put- 
ting a poor little struggling spirit into disgrace, lasting, perhaps, 
a whole day ; dragging to light little errors and disobediences 
instead of vanishing them quickly to oblivion, which is their 
right place. 

How quickly the children follow suit, remarking with quick- 
witted intelligence on one another’s failings, and piling up fuel 
on the fire. Evil needs to be diminished, got rid of, shunned, 
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of in humbling whispers, and, finally, forgotten alto- 
!ethe'r to make room for the good to come m Its place. 

8 But ’ how V ery common it is to hear a nurse, when tried in her 
temper, exclaim to her charge : “ Oh, you are a naughty child, 
to-day ’’and well if she does not go on to canonise herself by 
asserting" that he is enough to “ try the patience of a saint.” 
The child is not naughty— he is only restless, energetic, kicking 
against his circumstances, one of which is the nurse. It is such 
fun to bait her, and he knows she is not a saint ; perhaps no 
other fun is provided for him. It does him infinite harm every 
way to be condemned as naughty. I ivage war against that word. 
It should be banished from the nursery. 

Eut suppose a slight change in his surroundings is cleverly 
arranged, and his better nature is appealed to, and, instead of 
condemnation, he fii|ds he is credited with kind feelings, even 
towards nurse. — “You didn’t mean to make nurse’s head ache” 
— he will respond — evil will vanish, and will he not have a true 
estimate of his own character ? for he is certain a day or two 
after to say : “Am I making your head ache, mother? ” 

I need not urge how often the sensitive little bodies are the 
cause of the woes and miseries of the children. I will take it for 
granted that the condition of the digestions, the warmth of the 
limbs, the need of rest, and even the way of the wind , will be 
allowed their due measure of importance. And I will go on to 
a more serious case of difficulty. A child is called a passionate 
child (we will not inquire how it became so), he flies into violent 
passions, screams so as to frighten the whole house, goes on 
screaming so that the mother is in terror lest he will hurt him- 
self. The cause is trivial — some one has taken away a treasure, 
nurse says he must eat his crusts ; but the state of things is dis- 
tracting. “ Stop this minute, or I’ll whip you,” is the usual 
remedy , but there is another way. Probably there will be a 
moment s pause, while he is trying to state his case, and he 
gat lers strength to begin again. In that moment a drink of cold 
water can be quickly given him, without a word as to the reason 
w ly or even sal volatile, or at least a few drops sprinkled on 

it u- CG an ^ ^ a . n ^ s ’ Partly surprise, partly the knowledge 
ia is mother is sorry for him, that she pities him for having 
ost his self-control, brings a moment of cessation, and that is 

can ?]° ment w kk can t> c seized for good or ill. Then an appeal 
be made to the better self. “ Do you want to make mother 
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miserable, and father angry ? Do you want to frighten everybody, 
and make us all so sad ? ” Very seldom will a child say “ Yes” 
— never if love has surrounded him from the first. It may be 
necessary to go further and say : “You are making yourself un- 
happy ; you are forfeiting such-and-such a pleasure which the 
others will have,” but not much more will be needed. The better 
self has been awoken, and the self-control will return, the treasure 
will be given up, the crusts eaten, and all will be peace. 

I do not say there will not be more screams another day — - 
with a really passionate child the utmost care will not avert 
them — but I do say that instead of helpless terror, “ Oh, what- 
ever shall I do ? ” on the mother’s part, if she act on principle 
she will act with firmness and confidence, and if she persevere 
she will be certain of success in the end. I speak from expe- 
rience. I have known a very severe case of the kind — a child 
who, partly from extremely tender nervous temperament, partly 
from the injury done by a nagging nurse, would seem at times to 
be in a rage with the very air for touching her, so impossible was 
it to account for the condition into which she would get. After 
the nurse was gone the screams were very constant, likely to come 
with no warning daily, sometimes many times a day ; gradually 
they became less frequent — one in a week, one in a month, one in 
three months, one in a year, till about the age of seven they 
vanished altogether, and when reminded of them a year later 
she simply could not remember them in the least, could not 
believe that they ever existed. “ I never could have made you 
as sorry as that, I am sure and certain I never could.” So in 
the still waters the little rill ran clear. I do not say that the 
hot, eager temperament did not remain, but it became abso- 
lutely under control, and at ten years old not the greatest effort 
required of her brings back any sign of the old struggle. But 
to accomplish this there must be harmony in the surroundings — 
the nursery, school-room, and every part of the atmosphere in 
which the child is, must be ruled by the same principle, and by 
every one child must be believed in, never condemned. So again 
with a very reserved child, “ How like you, you always do,” just 
drives the child further into herself. “You can tell me if you 
like, can’t you ? ” said with real confidence will draw her out. 
And far the safest way to attack that love of exaggeration and 
invention, which leads some children to lose all sense of truth, is 
to credit them with a love of truth, to let them feel they are 
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trusted, making a lie a thing so abhorrent to yourself and to 
them that it can hardly be mentioned between you, at the same 
time allowing a large amount of play for real imagination in a 
land of pretence and fancy, provided that it is acknowledged 
fairy-land, and that a clear line is drawn between truth and 
pretence. I need hardly quote the greatest of all schoolmasters, 
of whom a boy said, “It is a shame to tell Arnold a lie — he 
always believes you.” 

A child needs to be made to believe in the good that reigns 
in himself by every motive that can be brought to bear on him. 
He must learn to feel, “You can stop yourself from doing wrong. 
You can make yourself do right,” and he knows that it is true. 
My own belief is that young children do not need to be 
talked to about their faults as if they were possessions 
which they must live with. If they are told that they are 
naturally evil they will believe it ; but so also will they believe 
if they are assured that to be good is tvhat they can be, and 
must be, and then the exception is clear to them that it is an 
exception when they are not good, and repentance and return 
to the joy of forgiveness brings them back to their true life 
again. Is not their life meant to be “ sporting on the shore,” 
full of sunshine and beauty and love, and is it not often the 
fault of their elders if it is overclouded ? How often one sees a 
child on the verge of giving way to wild temper, ready to clutch 
like a drowning man to some little incident which may enable it 
to change the subject and recover its self-possession, and we 
ought to help them as we would an older person who had got 
into a scrape in conversation. We ought to rejoice when the 
crying child, with his face to the wall, finds a “ dear little spider ” 
in the corner— infinite gratitude for an escape is his attitude — he 
only wishes to retire with dignity. 

Afterwards, when all is over, and the precipice is past, a little 
whispered confidence about the matter will bring the penitent 
words which could not have been said without a break-down at 
the time ; and this part of the treatment must not be omitted, 
however difficult. I do not want to seem to make light of 
breaches of discipline or conduct, but only to have them 
treated in a way that shall diminish their occurrence ; and 
what I say is that, unless the principle of faith in the 
good in child-nature is firmly held fast, a mother will 
go astray at the supreme moments which make or mar 
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character, and which build up habits of obedience, truth, and 
unselfishness. And here I may mention that I believe that for 
children who have been taught on these principles, the best 
punishment for most of the negligences and ignorances which 
occur over and over again in a day is the very simple one of an 
outspoken apology, just the apology which courtesy and good 
breeding demand. — After repeated orders to shut the door again 
it is left open. Find out who went through last, come close to 
the door, make the child touch it, and without any talk on the 
subject ask him to say after you : “ I am very sorry, mother, I 
will try not to leave it open again.” Then let him go, he has 
humbled himself, he has made his amends ; as far as he is 
concerned it is over. I do not say he will never leave the door 
open again, because the habit has to be established, and your 
work as his guide and reminder is never over, but you will get 
as far towards success, not only in “ door- shutting,” but in 
obedience, in that way, by securing self-recollection and hum- 
bling submission as you will by any punishment. If the 
atmosphere, of which we have spoken, is good around him, 
the leaning of the child will be towards obedience and submis- 
sion , he docs not prefer evil when he is in his right mind, he 
will own that it brings him unhappiness— that is to say, when 
he is able to exercise a calm judgment ; and let any one ask a 
child when in a thoughtful mood “ which is there most of in a 
child’s heart, evil or good ? ” unhesitatingly he will answer “good.” 
What we have to do is to teach him as early as possible to use 
that will, and exercise that choice, to develop his powers of 
reasoning, to bring him over as it were to the side of good, to 
make him realise that he does in himself love the good, and that 
he is not his true self when he falls into the evil. 

Another point about his atmosphere is : let it not bristle with 
laws and rules and pitfalls guarded by “ don’t ” at every turn. 
Let the rules be few and easily obeyed, and such as command 
his respect. Explain them to him, and let him feel they are 
absolute. If you get his clear consent to them he condemns 
himself if he disobeys. It will seem ridiculous to say so, but 
this can be done before a child can speak. A little infant will 
get red in the face in its eagerness to accomplish some object ; 
it should never be thwarted for mere experiments’ sake, but 
sometimes the treasure is a forbidden one or even dangerous. 
Instead of taking it by force, you can make it clear by words 
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, . ' fhat mother must have that dangerous thing ; you can 
sT„p the little h?„d that carries it to the mouth, and then hold 
nut an open hand for it. The face and manner must betoken 
that quiet confidence in the victory of good that I have spoken 
of; nothing must distract the child's attention, and by not taking 
the eye off or moving the hand, the thing can be done ; but, as 
I said before, the mother must act on principle. She must 
know what she is about, she must be certain she will win. She 
must not found her claim on sentiment, fondness, or on rewards, 
but on that belief in the good in the child's nature which 
compels his allegiance to her commands. She must not get 
into conflict with her child, but win him to her side. She must 
never go to meet a conflict, but when once it has come to 
“Yes” or “No” on the part of the child, there must be no 
going back on hers. She must absolutely win; there must be no 
letting off, no half-way house ; the path of “ May ” and 
“ Mayn’t ” must be quite clear ; there must be no possibility of 
“only sometimes,” “just once,” “perhaps we may.” Certain places 
— father’s desk, mother’s work-box — may be absolutely forbidden 
land, and the spoken apology required if any one forgets. No 
one seems to do it now, but children can, in their early days, be 
so thoroughly made to understand that they never are fed down- 
stairs, that they can see their elders’ meals, come and go without 
once asking or whining for a taste or a tiny bit. They need 
not notice the food at all (not even at five o’clock tea), and 
great is the comfort to the elders ; but that again is only done 
by acting consistently on principle — by making the atmosphere 
so well stocked with suitable occupation that their attention 
shall be engrossed ; and their bodies so suitably and regularly 
fed that they shall not think about their appetites. 

But I shall be told that I am leaving out of sight heredity, a 
subject so much brought to the front nowadays. A child 
inherits certain tendencies from its parents, ^so we read ; the 
evil is bound to come out. A mother driven to desperation at 
her alienation from her children said to me once : “ They have 
their father’s spirit exactly, and his sister made a runaway 
marriage.” 

But this reminds me of the reply made to a disheartened 
teacher of Sol-fa. She complained : “ The worst of it is, none of 
the class have a really good ear.” The answer was : “ All the 
more need for careful training.” It is something worth doing 
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to break a long line of inheritance of evil temper, to make a 
strong character out of inherited obstinacy, to give self-control 
to vehement impulsiveness. I do not deny the fact that 
heredity may increase the difficulty ; but I say that we must not 
make an excuse of it for our negligence or selfishness. A child 
may become at a very early age a trial and a torment to all 
around it ; but I deny that it is necessary it should be so. 
Heredity is not the cause ; it is again the atmosphere. “ Spoilt ” 
we call it, and forget that by the very word we own that there 
was something to spoil— something that, had it not been marred 
and thwarted, might have been still complete. 

. heredity may be a very interesting study, and no doubt vast 
issues depend upon it ; but it is not a word to toss about with 
litt e knowledge, and for practical purposes of daily life with the 
children ; we are on safer ground if we keep before us some of 
the general characteristics of all children as they come from the 
Divine Hand. There is good heredity as well as bad, and the 
way that inherited tendency affects each character will gradually 

dawn upon us. Of some of these general characteristics I will 
now go on to speak. 

Take, for instance, a child’s sense of justice. Children are 
often set down as greedy, grasping, selfish, cruel. It is not so. 
I heir sense of justice is far more crystal clear than our own, 
their power, I mean, to exercise judgment as to particular points 
in their own affairs. Watch the way they “take turns”; see 
what trouble they take to divide possessions. How they love 
what is fair, and rebel against what is “unfair”; and how 
seldom they go wrong in the minutest detail. Often it is easiest 
and wisest to allow them to decide small matters among them- 
selves, for if you undertake the task you may find it a hard one.— 
Two children grasp a brass button.— “ It’s mine ; nurse gave it 
me.” “No, it is mine; you threw it away, and I found it.”— Two 
children leave their garden tools about, “/had all the work of 
bringing them out; you must put them away.” “No, who 
takes things out has to put them away ; it is your work, not 
mine ! ” 

These are serious test moments for a mother’s judicial power, 
but she will get through them most safely by believing in the 
sense of justice and love of justice in her children, and showing 
them even, that she knows that they who know all the circum- 
stances can decide such matters if they will but be fair ; and 
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some day she will see the children of their own accord take th 
second place, or do the disagreeable duty simply because' they 
love to do what is fair and just and right. Conversations at 
table may well be directed to this end, test cases may be given 
Miss Edgeworth’s delightful stories talked over, and most in- 
teresting insight will be gained into child-nature, and into special 
characteristics, and it will be seen what perception and discrimi- 
nation the children will show. 

Take next the willingness to obey. In this it is perhaps more 
difficult to give illustrations. The occasions to the contrary 
loom large before us, but underlying all the disobedience and 
rebellion there is in children a natural submission of will. Tell 
them of some very disagreeable restriction ; they simply answer 
“ Oh ! ” and it is only when you reflect how intense are their 
desires, and how the wish of the moment fills all the horizon, 
that you can measure the gravity of that surrender. You feel 
that obedience is inborn in child-nature, or it could never be 
made at all. 

Take, again, a child’s delight in being trusted. Who does not 
know the colour that rises, the eye that gleams, as the simplest 
little act of trust is committed to a child. Let those who mis- 
understand him murmur, “conceit/’ “self-importance”; the 
mother, who knows “child-nature,” realises that here is one of 
her most precious motives of action, the one perhaps which will 
prove valuable beyond all others. “ Cannot I trust you ? ” melts 
the heart of the most reckless, high-spirited boy. Conceit and 
self-importance are really generated by the opposite treatment, 
it is the child who is tiot valued, not fully understood at home, 
who finds himself a big man, capable of all sorts of things in his 
own opinion ; and he goes out from his home to get unwise and 
exaggerated honour, and comes home giving himself airs, and 
puffed up, only to be snubbed again, and to feel more acutely 
the injustice of it. It is the girl who has never felt her mothers 
approving touch, or found a home of unbounded love in her eye, 
and a refuge at hand for her deepest secrets, who is the prey of 
the first man who flatters her, and fancies no one ever understood 
her before. How many miserable marriages are made to escape 
from home, simply because in the early nursery days the litt e 
warm heart was chilled, and its beautiful child-nature misunder- 
stood. It is the early years that are the important ones, fie 

later years of a mother’s life should not be her hardest. e 
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•should be able to trust to the example and influence of the elder 
•children for its effect on the younger ones. Train your first 
child well, and you have done much towards the training of 
them all. But alas! very often the eldest is spoilt just 
because he is the eldest — spoilt while he is the only one, spoilt 
aiterwards because he is allowed to be conscious that he has a 
position which the others cannot have, and, therefore, he becomes 
domineering and selfish. Two or three more are added to the 
family, and, all too late, the mother grieves that she did not 
begin at the beginning and train that precious first child to be 
her comfort and stay when her own strength fails. There is a 
power given to some mothers which does not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. Some exercise it by nature, like that beautiful 
woman, Mrs. Amos Barton, in “ Scenes in Clerical Life.” Some 
never realise that they might possess it, and that with it they 
can work wonders. It is contained in the one word, “ handling,” 
and I mean literal, not metaphorical, handling. Wc often use 
the word about babies ; we know how much their well-being 
depends on it in the nurses. But do xve carry on our 
magic handling into the older lives of the children ? The 
litttle feet that will kick the table where father is writing, 
the little wilful shoulders that shake with impatience, the 
eager voices that interrupt when elders are talking, the fore- 
head that will pucker up in the eagerness of adding, and the 
tired overgrown back that will double up on its “ second deck ” 
— all these are to my mind far better controlled and soothed by 
careful handling than by the speaking of a single word. But 
then, again, we must know our power. It cannot be done in a 
haphazard way — it is not the result of maudlin sentiment ; it is 
a magnetic touch given to .us ; we must exercise it with a mean- 
ing — soothing, controlling, consoling, or gently compelling, as 
the special case may need. No two children are the least alike, 
each one needs different treatment ; but the more reserved the 
character the more valuable is this contact, continued on prin- 
ciple from the earliest days. But, oh, how easily lost ! I have 
seen grown-up girls positively hungry for an assurance of 
their mother’s love, and a great gulf formed which may 
never be bridged over. Just at the age that the young 
ones feel their wings and begin to think what they are 
worth, they need to be reinstated in their own judgment 
of themselves. They find themselves so “ horrid,” so little 
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worthy to be loved, that no sign of love will sink in and bring 
them home, short of a compelling one about which there can be 
no mistake. That is called the “ difficult ” age, and so it is ; 
but often the difficulty might be diminished by preparing for it, 
by never letting go of the electric current which runs unseen. 

I might go on to speak of other points in child -nature, and 
other ways of dealing with them ; but I think I have said 
enough. I want to leave on your minds one impression — the 
value of the underlying spirit of good in child-nature, and the 
importance of the appeal to it in our principles of training. 

What I have said should be encouraging, especially to those 
(and they are many) who feel Home Education to be uphill work, 
who depreciate their power to deal with it, who distrust them- 
selves and take the blame of everything on their own shoulders. 
We, who are past the steepest pitch, who have nearly done all we 
can for the eldest of the family, and trust to the “ tradition of 
the elders” for our younger ones, may hold out a hand of 
encouragement to those who are still dealing with nursery days. 
They under-estimate their power. IVe all did the same. It is 
only as we rise higher we breathe more freely ; it is only as 
years advance we find out that a mother’s power depends not on 
cleverness, ability, or gifts, but on love and faith. It matters 
much more to your children what you are than what you do. 
You fear to find your head under water, at the pace of higher 
education ! The young ones learn so much you never learnt ! 
It matters not. If you are in sympathy with them, if they know 
it, and see you to be single-minded, honest, painstaking, reli- 
gious, you cannot lose your hold over them, you have all that 
is needed for success in your work. Only you must believe 
it. Believe in the power of your eye, your smile, your voice, 
your hand, and, above all, your heart. 

Let your children find in you a large haven of peace— the 

gates of the harbour always open— the waters within always 
at rest. 


NURSERY ACCIDENTS. 

By Emeline Petrie Steinthal. 

Tiie other day my little boy rushed downstairs in a great state 
of excitement to inform me that his sister had fallen in the 
nursery against the corner of the table, and had a big hole in 
her head. I ran up, and found the little sufferer looking 
very pale and faint, having her head sponged with warm water, 
the blood trickling down her face. I at once cut off all the hair, 
leaving a large bare place round a very nasty-looking wound. 
The little boy had been perfectly correct ; she really had a hole 
in her head. After removing the hair, I bathed the affected part 
with boracic acid, which ought to be in every nursery and every 
mother's medicine-chest. It is a white powder, which, when 
wanted for use, is mixed with warm water in the proportion of 
two tablespoonfuls to one pint of hot water. 

This is a very strong solution ; for lesser accidents a smaller 
quantity of the acid can be taken. If the water is n6t warm 
enough it will not mix, but floats about in lumps. 

After bathing for about five minutes, I dipped a pad of lint 
into the acid, put it on the wound, and then bandaged by put- 
ting a handkerchief folded lengthwise over the head and under 
the chin, and keeping it in its place — as children are apt to play 
about and loosen their bandages — by stitching a strip of linen to 
each side of the handkerchief, passing it round the back of the 
head, and fastening it just under the ears. We did not move 
the bandage for two days, and when taken off it was difficult to 
discover where the wound had been. It had closed and healed 
perfectly. 

It then occurred to me that other children must occasionally 
injure themselves, and that perhaps some young mothers might 
be interested and helped by reading of the experiences of an 
older one. Many must know a great deal more than I do, but 
I venture to send in my modest mite, trusting that abler pens 


